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IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRESENT 


History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval 
By ROBINSON and BREASTED 


History of Europe: Our Own Times 
By ROBINSON and BEARD 


A personally conducted tour through the 
ages—the story of man from yesterday to 
today—with the emphasis on today—con- 
crete—vivid—full of local color and action 
—no child will find these histories dull. 
Own Times’’ covers the last three 
centuries, half the book being devoted to 
the past fifty years. This with the ‘‘ Ancient 
and Medieval’’ volume forms an excellent 
two-year course for high schools. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Represented by P. E. SEAGLE, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Volume V 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., JANUARY, 1922 


Number 1 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION* 


By A COMMITTEE OF THE N. C. COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Council of English Teachers held in Greens- 

boro in March, 1921, it was voted that the 
president of the Council, Miss Rennie Peele, of the 
Goldsboro High School, should appoint a committee 
representative of the various schools and colleges of the 
State to draw up Minimum Essentials of English Com- 
position for consideration of the Council at the 1922 
meeting. The nages which follow constitute the pre- 
liminary work of that committee. They are presented 
at this time for the consideration of teachers of English 
in the State with the hope that this tentative report 
may provoke sincere criticism, both constructive and 
destructive, of such a nature as to give the committee 
the real reaction of the State teachers to this suggested 
program. 

The committee wishes to acknowledge its indebted- 
ness to other organizations of English teachers which 
have blazed the way in this matter of minimum require- 
ments. It desires to call particular attention to publi- 
cations of this nature put out by the Inland Empire 
Council of English Teachers, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the universities of Wisconsin 
and Iowa. In some cases, notably that of the report of 
the Inland Empire Council, the committee has felt 
that it could do no better than to quote literally from 
the requirements therein specified. 

The schedule of essentials as here offered to the 
teachers of the State is not to be considered as in its 
final form. The committee hopes, however, that this 
publication in THe ScHoon JourNAL will prompt 
interested teachers to write to any of the members of 
the committee offering every vital objection which pre- 
sents itself. The committee especially urges that 
teachers actually try out the programme as suggested 
for their grade and give the benefits of this experience 
to the committee chairman that modifications and ad- 
ditions may be made before the “essentials” appear in 
their final printed form. The report will go to press 
early in February; consequently if objections are to be 
made (and we hope they will be) they should be sent 
to the committee very soon after the receipt of this issue. 


. T THE MEETING of the North Carolina 


*The committee of the North Carolina Council of English 
Teachers submits this paper as its preliminary report and asks 
for State-wide criticism from teachers in all of the grades. 


The committee knows that whatever reward it will 
get from its efforts will come in the way of sincere and 
constructive criticism from the teachers of the State; 
it will, therefore, welcome communications and sug- 
gestions made to any of its members. 


THe CoMMITTEE ON MINIMUM ESSENTIALS: 


Miss Epter, Durham High School. 

L. B. Hurtey, North Carolina College for Women. 
Frep W. Morrison, Chapel Hill High School. 

G. W. Pascua, Wake Forest. 

Inez Watkins, Goldsboro Graded Schools. 

Mary C. Witty, Winston-Salem High School. 

Frances Womste, North Carolina College for Women. 
C. A. Hipparp (Chairman), University of North Carolina. 


THE PURPOSE OF MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


The teacher who looks upon these pages as a “course 
of study” which she is to follow in whatever grade she 
is teaching is grossly distorting the purpose at hand. 
By minimum essentials your committee means those 
phases of work in English, be they matters of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, or manuscript preparation, which 
are to be considered as the least which a student should 
have attained in any one grade. Indeed, requirements 
laid down here as being minimum essentials for any 
grade ought, probably, to have been first taught two or 
three grades farther back in the curriculum, but by the 
time the grade for which they are listed is reached they 
should be matters of daily habit. 


This outline frankly makes no attempt at presenting 
a rounded course, the emphasis is entirely on mechanics 
and not at all on content—a consummation devoutly to 
be shunned in the actual taking of a student through his 
English work. Instead of being a-course, it is rather 
less than ten per cent of a course: it is nothing but the 
rock bottom on which the edifice of an education in 
English is to be built. The teacher is still free for all 
of the inspiration which she is capable of giving, is 
still free to teach literature as she sees fit, and to do 
whatever the school course calls for in the way of 
“projects.” 


Instead of looking upon this list as an extra burden, 
the teacher should, it would seem, consider it as a sim- 
plifying of her tasks since it ought to mean that she 
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can assume that the essentials laid down for preceding 
grades had been mastered and that there, at least, is 
something with which she will not have to contend. 

Your committee does not wish to be dogmatic in its 
statement of how these minima should be regarded; it 
is not optimistic enough to hope that once these sug- 
gestions are adopted never more will a teacher of the 
seventh grade have to teach something demanded as a 
minimum in the sixth. Your committee does believe, 
however, that the tendency should be towards this goal 
and that whereas the passing grade in the general Eng- 
lish course is usually seventy, it should be, so far as 
these essentials are concerned, approximately one hun- 
dred—certainly ninety-five. This means, for instance, 
that in a spelling list of fifty words assigned for any 
one grade pupils should not be passed to the following 
grade unless they are able to spell as a matter of daily 
habit at least forty-eight of those words; if their work 
has been well done, and thoughtfully, they should be 
able to spell all of them correctly as a matter of habit. 

Indeed, the best way to characterize essentials, as un- 
derstood here, is that they are those steps in the stu- 
dent’s knowledge which, at certain points in his career, 
have become matters of habitual, unconscious practice 
with him. 


GRADE V 


To pass from Grade V the pupil must, as a matter of 
habit, spell these words correctly : 


almost dear meant these 
already dropped ninety two 
always different neighbor trouble 
aloud doesn’t pleasant through 
afraid don’t perhaps Tuesday 
answered easiest really tear 
among either rough toward 
becoming fourth ready using 
built friend said until 
bicycle February Saturday useful 
break forty sincerely very 
because having spoon ful which 
business hear stopped written 
busy here straight woolen 
clothes hour sentence weather 
cities half since Wednesday 
coming instead truly wear 
countries just their whether 
cotton many there whom 
can’t minute them without 
choose 


(Note—This list is unusually long since it includes many 
words which will normally have been mastered in the earlier 
grades. ) 


Make correct use of these grammatical forms: 
Verbs: See, do, come, drag, go, ride, run, give, write, sing, 


bring, climb, ring. 


Pronouns : 
copula verb. 

Examples: Who is it? It is I, he, she, we, they. 
is it? It is for me, her, them, etc. 

Sentence: A simple sentence “sense” should be developed in 
this grade. Plural of words in common use. 


Establish correct usage of pronouns after the 


For whom 


Use these marks of punctuation correctly : 


Period or other final punctuation at close of sentence. 

Apostrophe in possessive singular. 

Quotation marks in simple quotation. 

Abbreviations and contractions of the simple types. 

Comma after city and state as: “He lives in Washington, 
North Carolina, not Washington, D. C.” 

Capitals for names of places, people, months, days, and holi- 
days, at beginning of each line of poetry, and in titles of com- 
positions, books, etc., and in such nouns as English, American, 
Chinese. 

Question mark after a direct question. 


Prepare his manuscript with regard to: 


Page margins. 

Indention of paragraphs. 

Numbering of pages. 

General neatness of page, freedom from blots, spacing of 
words, etc. 


GRADE VI 


To pass from Grage V1 the pupil must, as a matter of 
habit, spell these words correctly: 


across led replied 
business laid sense 
certain paid shining 
crowd separate thrown 
describe speech tries 
except stories together 
hoping studies village 
hurried surprised writing 
ladies 


Make correct use of these grammatical forms: 


Verbs: shine, catch, know, throw, fall, grow and lay. 

Pronouns: Establish the habit of correct pronoun reference, 
the singular pronoun for antecedent in the singular, etc. 

Use himself not “hisself,” themselves not “theirself.” 

The sentence: A pupil should not leave this grade without 
a definite and actual understanding of the elements of a sen- 
tence. These errors, particularly, should be eliminated here: 

Use of comma for a period. 

Use of period for a comma. 


Use these marks of punctuation correctly : 

All marks essential to a social letter together with the cap- 
italization for this form. 

Apostrophe in all possessives, particularly “s-singulars” such 
as “James’s book,” ete. 

Apostrophe in all such contractions as don’t, doesn’t, etc. 


Prepare his manuscript with regard to: 


The conventional form for a social letter. 
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GRADE VII 


To pass from Grade VII the pupil must, as a matter 
of habit, spell these words correctly : 


believe generally probably 
boy’s government quite 

chief grammar quiet 

copied quietly 
description judgment respectfully 
destroy library read (past) 
didn’t lying receive 
disappointed loose seize 
disagree lose sincerely 
enemy necessary ties 

finally pretty won't 
foreign principal wouldn’t 


Make correct use of these grammatical forms: 


Verbs: drink, begin, take, break, draw, learn, teach and set. 
Ought not “Had ought.” 

You were not you was. 

Consistent agreement of verb with subject. 

Nominative and objective uses of who. 

Have not have got. 

Five cents not five cent. 

Agreement in number between subject and verb. 

Clear, definite idea of number, gender and case. 


Use these marks of punctuation correctly: 

Quotation marks to inclose a direct quotation. (The divided 
or “broken” quotation may well be kept over another year.) 

Punctuation and capitalization as needed for business letter 
form. 


Prepare his manuscript with regard to: 


Understanding of paragraph significance. 

The conventional form of a business letter. 

Proper method of folding a manuscript and endorsing it for 
the teacher. 

Paragraph unity. 


GRADE VIII 


To pass from Grade VIII the pupil must, as a matter 
of habit, spell these words correctly : 


all right enemies offered 
accept families occurred 
at last immediately preferred 
cipher Jones's quantity 
divide lady's sandwich 
definite ninth to 
dollar’s worth occasion too 
easily opened usually 
used to 


Make correct use of these grammatical forms: 


Verbs: freeze, rise, raise, spring, tear, swim, sit, and lie. 
Miscellaneous: this kind for these kind. 


Distinction between /eave and Iect. 

Use of have for of in such constructions as “he must have 
gone.” 

Different from for different than or to. 

Distinction between lite and as in such a construction as: 
“T felt lite I had done something wrong.” 

Recognition of such parts of speech as nouns, adjectives and 
verbs. 

Elimination of all double negatives. 

Elimination of stringy compound sentences. 


Use these marks of punctuation correctly : 


Comma to set off substantive in direct address. 

Comma to set off apositives. 

Comma to set off separate co-ordinate clauses connected by a 
simple conjunction. 

Comma to set off a dependent clause preceding its principal 
clause. 

Comma to set off such expressions as he said preceding direct 
quotations in narrative. 

Comma between nouns and adjectives in series even though 
the last two be connected by a conjunction. 

Semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence which are 
not joined by a conjunction. 

Avoid use of capitals for points of the compass and for such 
general words as school and city. 


Prepare his manuscript with regard to: 


Proper division of words at the end of a line. 
Writing out of and and the writing of it horizontally. 
Dotting of i’s and crossing of t’s simply and accurately. 


After a pupil has passed from the eighth grade there 
ought to be no necessity for further attention to mat- 
ters of manuscript preparation. All of the qualities of 
a neatly prepared paper should now be matters of 
habit. .No student should be passed from this grade 
who does not: 


Write a hand at least equal to thirty in the Ayers scale or eight 
on the Thorndyke scale. 

Arrange pages in order. 

Know how to copy accurately ten lines of either poetry or 
prose. 

Observe proper form in margins, indentions, and placing 0% 
title. 

Fold and endorse his themes in accordance with the rules in 
vogue in his school. 

Know how to incorporate into the body of his theme a quota- 
tion of pros: or poetry. 

Show properly where one sentence ends and another begins. 

Properly cancel incorrect expressions. 

Observe all rules for punctuation laid down for previous 
grades. 

Regularly punctuate and paragraph conversation properly. 

Observe the ordinary rules of syntax. 

Have a proper conception of the paragraph and paragraph 
unity. 

Write a social and business letter perfect so far as form is 
concerned, 
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GRADE IX 


To pass from Grade LX the pupil must, as a matter 
of habit, spell these words correctly : 


iccidentally descend o'clock safely 
accommodate development occasionally separation 
accustom despair opinion shepherd 
address disapprove originally secretary 
against disturb particularly similar 
although embarrass peaceably studying 
altogether enthusiastically preparation surely 
amount especially privilege supplies 
apologize few porch suspicious 
approach fourteen possibly successful 
argument greatest possess syllable 
around guard practically unconscious 
arrangement hurrying precede unmanageable 
arrive imagine prisoner victuals 
athletics judgment prove victorious 
benefit marriage recommend village 
captain merely religious villain 
committee naturally replies weird 
corner nickel repetition woman 
definitely noticeably rid:culous women 


by this year the student should have mastered and 
put in practice four of the most useful spelling rules. 


Make correct use of these grammatical forms: 


Be able to write simple, complex, and compound sentences. 

Recognize various kinds of phrases and clauses and under- 
stand their use in a given sentence. 

Recognize the difference between co-ordinating and subordi- 
nating conjunctions. 

Recognize the relationship expressed by the relative pronoun 
and the conjunctive adverb. 


Use these marks of punctuation correctly : 


The comma to set off absolute phrases. 

The comma with words or phrases of parenthetic function. 

The comma to indicate separation between sentence elements 
that might, in reading, be improperly joined or misunderstood 
were there no comma. 

the semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence which 
are joined by one of the conjunctive adverbs. 

The semicolon between clauses of a compound sentence which 
are joined by a simple conjunction when these clauses are 
somewhat long or have commas within themselves. 

The colon after a word, phrase, or sentence which serves as 
an introduction to something that follows, such as a list or an 
extended quotation. 

The dash when a sentence is abruptly broken off before its 
completion. 

The dash to enclose parenthetic matter when that matter is 
not so remote from the context as to require parenthesis marks. 


Master these miscellaneous considerations : 


Avoid use of abbreviations accepted in business correspond- 
ence when writing formal composition. Such forms as &, R.R., 
Co., etc., should always be written out in full in formal composi- 
tions. 


Master the mechanics of a clear topical outline. 

Have a clear understanding of the function of a paragraph 
and ability to recognize the different types such as introduc- 
tory, usual, transitional, and summary. 

Know the diacritical marks and show a willingness to make 
frequent use of the dictionary. 

The student should build up a list of words he has been mis- 
pronouncing and form correct habits with such words as: 
often, finance, bouquet, pretty, duty, allies, forehead, apricot, 
apparatus, grimace, extant, coupon, culinary, gratis, heinous, 
roof and rinse. 


GRADE X 


To pass from Grade X the pupil must, as a matter of 
habit, spell these words correctly : 


abbreviation contagious irrigation proceed 
academy convenience inflammation procedure 
accuracy courtesy intellectual professor 
aggravate courteous intelligence proficient 
ancient customary innocence pursuit 
announcement delicious knowledge recollect 
annually democracy license rehearsal 
anxious descendant manual responsibility 
architect dissipation magazine restaurant 
assistant double management seminary 
attendance ecstacy memorize sophomore 
balance electric merchandise superintendent 
boundary eligible millinery superstitious 
bulletin exaggerate miscellaneous supersede 
calendar exhausted murmur specimen 
canyon extraordinary mysterious symmetry 
carriage extravagance nuisance sympathize 
cataract familiar obstacle temperature 
citizen foreigner opposite tragedy 
college guardian pennant treasurer 
commercial gymnasium performance unnecessary 
connection horizontal persuade unreasonable 
conquering humorous poisonous vegetable 
conscientious hypocrisy prejudice vengeance 
considerably inaugurate presence visible 


Make correct use of these grammatical forms : 


Transitive and intransitive verb. 

The subjunctive mood when the sense requires it. 

The proper sequence of tenses. 

Distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive modifier. 

Distinction between the adjective and adverb, testing whether 
the word modifies the subject or the verb. 

Avoid the is when and is wh-re clauses as well as such con- 
structions as “There is (a man) who (is sick). 

Establish proper forms for stating cause and reason. (Avoid 
such forms as “The reason he went home is because it is rain- 
ing.” ) 

Eliminate the dangling elliptical clauses, gerund, and par- 
ticiple. 


Use these marks of punctuation correctly: 


The comma to set off non-restrictive clauses. 
The comma to set off some simple interjections such as: “Oh, 
look; he’s coming.” 
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The comma to set off clauses of a compound sentence not 
joined by a conjunction when these clauses are short, have no 
interior punctuation themselves, and are closely parallel in sub- 
stance and form. 


Master these miscellaneous forms: 

Apply the principles of unity, coherence and emphasis to sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and themes. 

Interpret corrective marks on themes carefully. 

Eliminate the “shift of sentence plan” and weak and divided 
reference. 

Show familiarity with whatever reference books, indexes, 
etc., the school library affords. 


GRADE XI 


The committee believes that, with the work suggested 
for the previous grades actually accomplished, the 
senior year should be left free for practice and the per- 
fecting of the thousand and one intricacies with which 
this report has been unable to concern itself. It wishes 
to urge upon all teachers of senior English the neces- 
sity of regular and consistent composition work, and 
suggests : 

1. That short themes should be required at least once a week. 

2. That themes should be read by the instructor within a 
reasonable time and returned for student’s revision or rewriting. 

3. That the members of the class should each own a standard 
handbook of composition. 

4. That each student be required to return these themes 
revised or rewritten, at the same time keeping a personal note- 
book of the errors that continue to recur in his themes. 


In addition to these papers, intensive drill extending 
over a period of some weeks in the common errors in- 
dicated in any one of these texts should be looked 
upon as essential, especial attention being given to the 
reappearance of such common errors as: 

1. Comma or period fault. 

2. Excessive co-ordination. 

3. Dangling elliptical clause, gerund, or participle. 

4. Vague reference of pronouns. 

This suggestion is offered on the conviction of the 
committee that, with the pressure brought on the Eng- 
lish teachers of our schools for extra-class activities, 
it is the field of English composition which suffers 
most at our hands. 


ILANDBOOKS FOR USE IN THE TEACHING OF THE ME- 
CHANICS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Any one of the composition bandbooks listed below 
will prove valuable in the hands of a teacher who wants 
concrete and definite examples and exercises in the 
minima suggested in this report. In the eleventh grade 
one of these books might well be placed in the hands 
of each student in the class and made the basis for 
intensive study. 


Sentences and Thinking, Foerster and Steadman, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Handbook of Composition (revised edition), Woolley, D. C. 
Heath & Company. 

Guide to Compositicn, Royster-Thompson, Scott, Foresman 
Company. 

Century Handboox of Writing, Greever-Jones, the Century 
Company. 

The Mechanics of Writing, Pence, Macmillan. 


Note—One of the members of the committee on 
minimum essentials, Miss Mary C. Wiley, feeis that this 
report is in too great detail and that where it is re- 
stricted to the matter of mechanics of composition it 
should, rather, outline in “broad statements * * * 
what the high school graduate should know upon en- 
tering college.’ The report should, Miss Wiley be- 
lieves, merely lay down general standards as to: (1) 
the ability a student should have in self-expression 
“through writing, talking, and reading,” and, (2) ap- 
preciation of literature. 

One or two other members have expressed convic- 
tions that the report is not detailed enough and that it 
should be even more specific in the matters of formal 
grammar and mechanics. In a dilemma of this sort, 
the chairman will welcome a genuine response to the 
committee’s request for criticism. How does the report 
impress you? 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 


T MIGHT HAVE BEEN an English teacher who 

wrote to the Extension Division recently and re- 
quested an answer to this question: “Is it true that 
Greenland is slowly moving westward through the 
ocean?” The Extension Division is called on to an- 
swer all sorts of questions. For school teachers a spe- 
cial bureau called the Bureau of Educational Informa- 
tion and Assistance, under the guidance of the School 
of Education, is maintained to serve them in matters 
concerning educational tests and measurements, school 
surveys, and teachers’ appointments. This bureau will 
make an attempt to investigate and answer any ques- 
tion submitted. 

A line of extension work which is of particular in- 
terest and benefit to English teachers is the correspond- 
ence program. This year the following English courses 
are offered by mail: Freshman English (composition), 
Sophomore English, Business English, and the Short 
Story. Courses offered by the School of Education are 
as follows: Principles of Secondary Education, High 
School Methods, Educational Psychology, Public School 
Education in the South. All courses count toward a 

(Continued on page 9) 
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THE WORK OF THE NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 


By MISS RENNIE PEELE 


Goldsboro, N. C., P 


ident of the Council 


T HAS been rather disconcerting to members of the 

State Council of English teachers to meet so often 

with the assertion on the part of educators, more 
or less prominent: “Why, I didn’t know that there was 
an association of English teachers in North Carolina.” 
But two things have happened quite recently to soothe 
our wounded vanity. One of these is the fact that our 
representative at the National Council of English 
Teachers which met recently at Chicago, though the 
first delegate the State has sent to the National Conven- 
tion, was invited to take part in the discussions of that 
body and was the only Southerner on the program. The 
other source of pride is that Dr. Highsmith, State In- 
spector of High Schools, has asked the Council to pre- 
pare a course of study in English for the high schools 
of the State. In spite of this State and national recog- 
nition, however, we think it not out of place to give 
an account of ourselves. 

The North Carolina Council of English Teachers 
was organized at Chapel Hill, July 25, 1918, during 
the session of the University Summer School. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, a group of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and English teachers, twenty-five 
in all, banded themselves together and dedicated them- 
selves to an earnest effort to bring about a greater 
unity of aim and a better standardization of English 
teaching in the schools and colleges of the State. Miss 
Eleanor Watson, of the Salisbury schools, was elected 
president, and under her leadership a meeting was 
planned for the next Thanksgiving. These plans were 
interrupted by the influenza epidemic of that year and 
the meeting postponed until the following May. At that 
meeting, held at the North Carolina College for Wom- 
en, Greensboro, Dr. Koch, of the University, delivered 
a lecture on Community Dramatics, the chief practical 
result of which was co-operation between the Univer- 
sity and some of the high schools of the State in the 
presentation of commencement pageants. 

The next meeting of the council was held in Raleigh, 
November 19, at the time of the State Teachers’ As- 
sembly. The chief speaker of the occasion was Dr. 
William Allen Wilbur, dean and professor of English 
of George Washington University, who gave an in- 
spiring address on Citizenship Through the Teaching of 
English. Every teacher who heard Dr. Wilbur went 
back to work with a higher conception of the English 
teacher’s opportunity and responsibility. Other topics 


discussed at the Raleigh meeting were: The English 
Course in the Rural High School; The What, When 
and Where of Oral Theme Work; and High School 
Journalism. As a result of a suggestion of Professor 
Hibbard, professor of journalism of the University, 
that high school classes obtain the privilege of editing a 
page of their city newspaper, this experiment was tried 
by the junior class of the Goldsboro High School and 
later by the senior class of the Elizabeth City High 
School. Copies of either of these publications may be 
obtained by writing to the English departments of these 
schools, 

Because it was difficult to arrange the meetings so 
as not to conflict with those of the General Teachers’ 
Assembly, it was decided the next year that the Council 
should hold its annual meetings in March at such time 
and place as the executive committee should designate. 
Accordingly, the third meeting was held March 4-5, 
1921, at the North Carolina College for Women. Dr. 
Allan Abbott of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was the chief speaker before the Conference at this 
time. He not only opened the meeting with an address 
that was both practical and inspiring, but remained 
throughout all the sessions of the Conference, joining 
in all the discussions and giving freely of his advice in 
response to the questions of individual teachers who 
sought him out during the intermissions. Since then 
he has kept in touch with the officers of the Council, 
co-operating with them in the plans undertaken under 
his inspiration and guidance. 

Of the questions discussed at the 1921 meeting that 
of minimum essentials in the mechanics of English 
aroused most interest among the teachers present. A 
committee was appointed to draw up a set of minimum 
requirements, these to be embodied in a report to be 
published by the Council. The preliminary report of 
that committee is published elsewhere in this issue of 
the JouRNAL. 

Another suggestion made at this meeting was that 
English teachers attending the various summer schools 
get together for the discussion of vital questions in 
English teaching. As a result of cards sent out to the 
membership it was found that there would be represen- 
tatives enough at the University and at the State Col- 
lege for Women to justify sectional meetings of the 
Council, and at Columbia University to organize a 
working committee. Accordingly, Mr. C. A. Hibbard, 
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Mr. A. C. Hall and Miss Laura A. Tillett were asked 
to assume the leadership of these respective groups. 
Miss Tillett’s group, with the co-operation of Dr. Ab- 
bott, undertook the collection and arrangement of a 
set of libraries consisting of the best bulletins and 
pamphlets on the teaching of English that could be 
secured. Elsewhere in the JourNAL the nature of these 
libraries and the plen for their distribution is explained 
more fully. Mr. Hibbard and Mr. Hall reported en- 
thusiastic sectional meetings at the University and the 
College for Women, both sections enlisting the interest 
of teachers hitherto unfamiliar with the work of the 
Council, and both endorsing the movement for adopting 
standard minimum requirements. It was urged by the 
University group that a representative of the higher 
grammar grades be included on that committee. The 
recommendation was sent to the president of the Coun- 
cil and Miss Inez Watkins of the seventh grade of the 
Goldsboro Grammar Schools was appointed. 

At this meeting of the Council, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Abbott, affiliation with the National Council was 
effected and Miss Eleanor Watson elected as a dele- 
gate, with Mr. A. C. Hall as alternate. Ill health pre- 
vented Miss Watson from attending and Mr. Hall 
represented the North Carolina Council at that meeting. 

The 1922 meeting of the Council will be held at the 
State College for Women, Greensboro, at some time be- 
tween March 1 and March 11, the exact date to be an- 
nounced later. The opening meeting will take place on 
l‘riday evening of the date chosen and there will be two 
sessions on the Saturday following. Plans for the pro- 
gram have not been completed, but the executive com- 
mittee hopes to secure a man of power and prestige to 
open the Conference with an address at the evening 
meeting and to be the guiding spirit of the whole ses- 
sion. At the Saturday morning conference three lead- 
ing questions will be introduced and opened for round 
table discussion as follows : 


1. Special Problems in the Teaching of High School Com- 
position, Miss Eleanor Stratton of the Asheville High School. 

2. Correlation of High School and College English as Em- 
phasised by the National Council of English Teachers, Mr. A 
C. Hall of the North Carolina College for Women. 

3. Model Courses of Study in High School English, Dr. J. 
F. Royster of the University of North Carolina. (Dr. Royster 
has also consented to head the committee appointed to pre- 
pare the course of study for the State Department of Educa- 
tion.) 


At th» Saturday afternoon session besides the reports 
from the committees referred to above and the election 
of officers, the executive committee plans to arrange 
a question and answer period at which time an oppor- 
tunity will be given to teachers present to present their 
own particular problems to the specialist or man of 


authority, upon the choice of whom the committee is 
now concentrating its best effort. 

It can readily be seen that the success of the program 
outlined above, as well as the success of the committees 
now at work, will depend upon the co-operation of the 
English teachers of the State. It is to bespeak that 
co-operation that this article has been written. It was 
said at the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sembly that the chief business of the State is the educa- 
tion of its children. It is acknowledged by all educators 
that the most important department of education is the 
study of the mother tongue. With so heavy a respon- 
sibility resting upon them surely teachers of English 
must welcome the opportunity of reasoning together. 
The State Council would say, therefore, to every Eng- 
lish teacher in the State: “Come and go with us and 
we will do thee good.” 


“UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICE FOR HIGH 

SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 7) 
University degree and State teachers’ certificates. 
Other courses are offered in the department of eco- 
nomics, history, Latin, mathematics and _ sociology. 
Those wishing to take some of this work should write to 
the Extension Division, stating the course in which they 
are most interested and requesting that further infor- 
mation be sent. 

English teachers who are interested in developing 
public speaking, debating and essay writing among 
their students should write to the Extension Division 
for the free bulletin on “Library Extension Service.” 
This bulletin describes the package library service that 
can be furnished on debate subjects and lists the books 
and other material the University Library will lend free 
to teachers. Every English teacher should make a 
special effort to see that his school enters the State de- 
bating contest held each year by the University Ex- 
tension Division. 

‘rom time to time the Bureau of Public Discussion 
publishes study outlines which are used widely as pro- 
grams for women’s clubs. Some club outlines in which 
english teachers may be interested are the following: 
Studies in Citizenship for Women, Our Heritage, 
Studies in American Literature, A Study Course in 
Modern Drama, Problems in Citizenship for Women, 
Social Service, and the Parent-Teacher Association. 

The Extension Division has several other lines of 
service which may be used by high school English 
teachers. These, and in fact all, lines of extension ac- 
tivities, are described fully in a bulletin called “Uni- 
versity Extension Service.” This bulletin goes free to 
any teacher who writes for it to the University Exten- 
sion Division, Chapel Hill, N. C—C, D. S. 
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USE OF A GUIDE BOOK IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


By JAMES FINCH ROYSTER 
University of North Carolina 


N OFFERING A FEW SUGGESTIONS for the 

use of a guidebook, or handbook, in teaching Eng- 

lish composition, I shall not discuss the question 
whether it is better to use a handbook or a descriptive 
rhetoric as a textbook in composition classes. But I 
shall be compelled to contrast the two methods of in- 
struction ; and in doing this, I cannot pass by the great 
advantage of the guidebook over the descriptive rhe- 
toric in demanding more work of the teacher. It fol- 
lows that when the teacher gives larger effort the pupil 
is likely to be more diligent and to get greater benefit 
from his instruction. Improvement of the pupil is, of 
course, the aim of all our teaching. 

Intelligent effort on the part of the teacher is de- 
manded in using a composition manual, first of all, 
because the usual book of this sort cannot justly be 
given to pupils to be read at great length, nor consecu- 
tively. The processes of learning the mechanics of writ- 
ing hardly arrange themselves in consecutive order. 
Surely there is no ordained succession; for one book, 
on very good grounds, follows one order ; another text, 
on equally good grounds, pursues another. Te fol- 
low the same arrangement for every class, or indeed for 
every member of the same class, is probably very poor 
teaching. The most nearly imperative needs of each 
class should be found out at the beginning of the year, 
if the teacher does not know them from the previous 
session; and the language deficiencies of each pupil 
should be recognized. Emphatic instruction should 
fall upon the errors most in vogue in the class, no mat- 
ter where they are treated in the guidebook. The teach- 
er should make the selection and establish the order of 
instruction to fit the needs of every composition class 
in his charge. 

Understanding the individual pupil is desirable in 
every case; in teaching composition by the handbook 
method it is imperative. Every teacher of experience 
knows that a few minutes of individual instruction is 
more effective in weeding out the errors in a pupil’s 
writing than is mass instruction of several hours. The 
guidebook in this form of instruction serves as a com- 
mon meeting ground between student and _ teacher. 
Good results may be obtained by using a notebook with 
the manual. In his notebook the pupil may be required 
to record the most important errors he makes in his 
writing and to correct these errors on the same sheet 
in a column parallel with that in which he has written 
his mistakes. The pupil should be further required to 
consult the handbook in regard to his errors before he 


corrects them. Easy reference for this purpose is pro- 
vided in the usual manual by a system of convenient 
numbering for the most common errors in school com- 
positions. 

In connection with a guidebook, exercise material 
provided to give the pupil a chance to do properly what 
he has done improperly should be used in large meas- 
ure. There is no need, again, to offer exercises in a 
formal predetermined order; surely there is no econ- 
omy in demanding of the whole class exercises in prac- 
tices that the majority of the class perform well. A 
crying need throughout the course of instruction in 
composition is no repetition of matter that the larger 
number of pupils know and that all with reasonable 
effort should know, but much repetition and then more 
repetition of principles the majority of the class do 
not know and have had no chance of knowing. 

Exercises and themes are required for the purpose 
of fixing correct language forms as the habits of the 
pupils. Only practice fixes habits. No amount of talk 
and discussion about a form or a construction, no 
amount of what is loosely called “understanding” it, is 
of great worth unless practice makes the proper use of 
it habitual. I may “know” thoroughly all the directions 
for performing the feat of holding my left ear with my 
right hand and my nose with my left and of re- 
versing the position of my hands at a quick word of 
command, but I make a jumble of hands, ears, and nose 
without practice in co-ordinating these movements. I 
produce no greater confusion of bodily parts, however, 
than I am likely to make of sentences, clauses, and 
phrases if I am suddenly called upon to arrange them 
and have nothing to depend upon other than my the- 
oretical knowledge of how they should be co-ordinated. 

Danger lies in making exercise work in illustration 
of errors monotonous. A continued stream of “don’ts” 
from the text is, also, disheartening. Some of the pre- 
cept and example work may well be directly didactic. 
Some of it surely should be put into a more attractive 
form. Various projects may be used to avoid sameness 
and to add interest. The teacher, again, will probably 
prefer to make his own projects to carry the material 
he has chosen for hissown class. He will undoubtedly 
wish to do this if he desires to do his own teaching. 
One suggestion of the kind of project that may be 
made of a “don’t” I may, however, offer. The injunc- 
tion, “do not write clauses as co-ordinate when they 
are not of equal importance,” may, for instance, be 
chosen as a subject for an argument or a debate and 
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may be stated as a proposition, as, “Resolved, that 
clauses should not be written as co-ordinate when they 
are not of equal importance.” Each of the two sides 
may be assigned to two or more pupils, and the utility 
of the “rule” may be debated as practice in simple ar- 
gumentation and as a means of fixing the sentence prin- 
ciple in the minds of the pupils. The subject is likely 
to prove of just as great genuine interest, and it is of 
just as immediate importance to us, as the question of 
Japanese immigration into California or the effect of 
the sale of patent medicines upon the Eskimos or sim- 
ilar far-away subjects common in inter-scholastic de- 
Pupils may, too, be required to collect illustra- 
tions—right and wrong—of words, forms, and con- 
structions noticed in the textbook. Newspapers may be 
read with the intention of comparing their practice with 
that laid down in the guidebook. If contradictions ap- 


hates. 


pear, who is wrong? Is it necessary for either to be 
Are there different correctness ? 
These and a dozen other important and interesting 
questions will naturally come out of projects of this 


kind. Schemes for self-criticism with the aid of a guide- 


wrong? bases of 


book of composition will suggest themselves to an im- 
aginative teacher. And if the handbook has no special 
apparatus for instruction in vocational or professional 
writing, its material may easily be related to the prac- 
tice of writing business letters, telegrams, technical ex- 
positions, news stories and similar speciai forms of 
composition. 


The greatest service a handbook can render is that 
of furnishing a definite body of directions to guide 
the movements of expression into good habits through 
exercise and practice. 


THREE GHOSTS IN A STOVE 


By HENRY McCUNE DARGAN 
University of North Carolina 


NE DISCOURAGING Monday afternoon, 
when I had just returned from the classroom 
with the chalk of battle still dry on my hands, 

I addressed the following remarks to my study-stove: 

“Whenever I tear up eight or ten sheets of contem- 
porary periodical literature and stuff the pieces down 
your throat, you do not look out of the window or 
play with your watch-charm. If I rip off a few quires 
from the broken-backed old classical dictionary thrown 
away in my woodbox and dump them on top of the 
contemporary literature, you do not interrupt me to 
ask whether a two-page theme is a theme of two pages. 
Then, if Il apply even a very feeble sliver of the 
Promethean torch to your combustibles, you do not 
blow the flame out with a yawn or a laugh. Further- 
more, if I'use my head properly to keep you supplied 
with wood, your cheeks are soon suffused with a 
grateful glow, and... .” 


I am not expert in riding unbroken metaphors, and 
this one was already beginning to buck; so I was 
relieved as well as surprised when the lid of the stove 
tilted up mysteriously, and an apparition, like the genii 
in the Arabian Nights bottle, took shape in'the smoke. 
This figure was a sturdy, clumsy, imperious old fellow 
in eighteenth century costume, with a soiled waistcoat 
and an ill-fitting wig; after staring at me disagreeably 
for a moment or two, he cleared his throat to speak, 
and I at once recognized the phantasm of Doctor 
Samuel Johnson. 


“Sir, you mistake the whole matter,” he declared, 


harshly. “A stove and a student must not be con- 
founded ; there can be no analogy between objects es- 
sentially dissimilar. The stove overpowers the dic- 
tionary; but it is your business, sir, to see that the 
dictionary takes possession of the student. You have 
no right to sit here, idly complimenting this piece of 
iron-mongery, when you are only too well aware that 
your scholars have not learned what you are paid to 
teach them. Words, sir, words are the crystalization 
of past wisdom and the instruments of further acquisi- 
tion ; and what do your pupils know about words? How 
many of them can construe correctly all the indispensa- 
ble polysyllabes ?. 

At this juncture the doctor’s voice, which had been 
distinct and resonant at first, weakened uncomfortably ; 
and, as he continued to harangue me, I noticed that his 
portly frame dwindled. The longer his words, the 
fainter grew his tones and the shorter his stature, until 
he presently collapsed into nothingness—whispering as 
he went that “failure tainstruct youth in the exact 
significancies of language is a labefaction of all peda- 
gogical principle.” 

I have notions of my own about this topic, and was 
beginning to soliloquize upon it; when suddenly the 
stove-lid came up again and a second spirit appeared. 
So far as I could discover, this was the ghost of no- 
body in particular; merely a little girl about ten years 
old, with a soapy face, yellow pigtails, a quaint ging- 
ham frock, and an apron made—incongruously—out of 
an American flag. Standing on the stove as if it were 
a platform, she recited the following edifying verses: 
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“When I was very young, I learned 
To read good books, and thus discerned 
The rules of good and evil: 
How Abel and Sir Galahad 
Were good, but Cain was awful bad, 
And Lancelot (of course it’s sad) 
Was finished by the devil. 


“My teachers never plagued my mind 

With knowledge of a harder kind 
Until a wise professor 

Declared that I must learn, as well, 

To love my native land, and tell 

Why other Lands are doomed to hell 
Without an intercessor. 


“So, while I grew in grace and years, 
I studied, with abundant tears 
(For tears improve tuition) 
How Burke and Lincoln shaped, with awe, 
The frame of Democratic law; 
And thus I soon began to draw 
Themes from the great tradition * * *” 


“Little girl,” I interrupted violently, “if Doctor 
Johnson was a pedant, he at least knew what he wanted 
to teach. Your instructions, so far as I can see, started 
out to make you a prude; they changed their minds, 
to make you a patriot; and all they have really done 
is to make you a prig. This scheme of using literature 
to ‘stimulate interest’ in doctrine—whatever the doc- 
trine may be—is a long way from teaching literature 
for what it really is, and... .” 

But the frightened little girl had disappeared, and 
I found myself confronted by a third ghost, who said 
absolutely nothing. He was a pallid though confident 
individual, dressed more or less like a well-to-do non- 
descript modern citizen, except for his bulging coat- 
pockets. One of these was crammed with folded man- 


uscripts, monographs, and educational leaflets (I 
thought I saw the High ScHoon JourNAL, too) ; and 
from the other pocket, while I was staring at him, he 
complacently produced a queer squirming mass which 
resolved itself, when he set it down near my feet, into 
four white mice with their tails tied together. When 
the mice started vainly to scurry away in four different 
directions, the point of a stubby pencil fastened at 
the intersection of their tails began to scratch zigzags 
on my floor ; and I realized that I was privileged to wit- 
ness the construction of a graph indicating the resultant 
of imperfectly-harmonized individual forces in a social 
group. 

But as I have already implied, my patience was un- 
commonly thin that afternoon, and I did not follow 
the demonstration with all the respect due to my pallid 
colleague. Instead, I commented somewhat bitterly : 

“Now, you have come, I presume, after the polysyl- 
lables and the patriotism, to tell me that they are both 
wrong, and to prove that the only right way of teach- 
ing is on the basis of knowledge of the pupils’ natures 
furnished by experimental psychology. That is very 
fine, so far as it goes; but what am I to teach my hu- 
man mice, after I’ve le&rned all about their tempera- 
mental motives for being contrary? Honestly, I can’t 
think that you’ve carried me very much nearer a solu- 
tion of the main problem; and unless I’m to go back to 
the dictionary. .. .” 

But somehow nothing is ever brought to completion 
in an allegory or an educational conference. Just at 
that moment one of my students, who was in trouble 
with the punctuation of his “long theme,” rapped at 
my door; and, as the third ghost melted into vacancy, 
I cried, “Come in!” and prepared for a heart-to-heart 
chat about semi-colons. 


NEWS WRITING AS PRACTICE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


By LOUIS GRAVES 
The University of North Carolina 


the difference between journalism and litera- 
ture.. Sometimes the style of a novelist or 
story-writer is referred to as journalistic, meaning that 
his creation is rather a recital of events, in their out- 
ward aspect, than a subtle interpretation such as one 
expects from a master such as Hawthorne or Hardy 
or James. In short, when it is used in this way the 
word journalistic carries the meaning of superficial. 
Yet that need not be taken as a reproach. Much of 
the best literature deals with the surface of life and 
contains nothing to which anybody but a highly imag- 
inative person could attach hidden and profound mean- 


. GREAT DEAL has been said and written about 


ings. That the plainest of men can understand what 
Dickens is talking about, does not keep the books of 
Dickens from being just as truly literature as those of 
James or Meredith. And there are always turning up, 
in the columns of daily newspapers, passages that dis- 
cerning critics place in the class of literature. 

If a deep thinker goes to the bottom of a study of 
journalism and literature, he may find evidences of their 
essential separateness one from the other, and his state- 
ment of differences may be quite convincing. But the 
truth probably is that, as far as the ordinary person 
can see, there are more similarities than dissimilarities. 
The safest and wisest way to look at it is that journal- 
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ism is a part of literature. It has purposes peculiar to 
itself, and methods peculiar to itself. But writing for 
the newspapers should be thought about as just one 
branch of all writing. In general, it calls for the same 
sort of study and practice, in the early stages of prep- 
aration, as are required for the writing of history, 
biography, novels and short stories. 

To most persons no form of writing is so vital as 
that which is done for newspapers, because it deals 
with the actual life of the day. Every man is inter- 
ested in what goes on in his community; when the 
streets are going to be paved, the robbing of a neigh- 
bor’s hen house, meetings that are being held, the chas- 
ing of a pickpocket down the main street, the outcome 
of baseball games, social and political doings, and the 
thousand and one other things that make up what we 
know as news. A.nd it follows that he is apt to be more 
keenly interested in the way in which all these happen- 
ings are told than in writing of another sort. 


This factor of lively initial interest, I should say, 
constitutes a good reason why news writing should be 
a splendid form of practice for students in high schools. 
~ | remember that when I was in school we used to be 
directed to write compositions on all manner of dry 
subjects. It was a painful effort. There was abso- 
lutely no inspiration—you just had to force yourself to 
look up facts in books and to put something down on 
paper. And usually that something was\dull both to 
yourself and the teacher who had to read it. I suppose 
that method has passed. I hope so. But from what I 
am told of the methods followed in schools I believe 
the teachers could profitably go a great deal farther 
than they do in using current happenings, in the life of 
the community, as practice material. 

Suppose, for example, that a fire occurs. It may be 
that all of the members of the English composition 
class see it. What could be a better exercise than for 
them to “write up” the fire? True, they may not be 
able to go to the owner of the building, the fire chief, 
and policeman on the beat, and others, and ask the 
questions that a reporter would have to ask. But what 
they see with their own eyes gives them subject-matter 
enough. 

It is not necessary to their drill in news writing that 
there be calamities, sensations. The homely happen- 
ings of everyday life, in their homes, in the streets, at 
church, at parties—these are all grist for the mill. 

The members of the journalism class that I teach 
understand that they are to be always on the lookout 
for “anything that turns up.” Sometimes on Friday 
[ give out an assignment for Monday and then add: 


‘But if anything unusual turns up between now and 
then, you can write that up instead.” The idea is to give 
as much of the true newspaper flavor to the work as 
possible. There is plenty of time later to come back 
to the original assignment. 

This same plan can be carried out, to a large extent 
in schools. In every boy or girl’s life, every day, things 
are happening which are of consuming interest to that 


- boy or girl. They may not be interesting to other peo- 


ple, but they are to the one principally concerned. It 
may be a game, an entertainment, a school debate, a 
competition of one sort or another with a neighbor. 
Whatever it is, it is something to write about. The 
teacher who takes the trouble to ask a few questions 
will always find that the members of his class have had 
personal experiences—and it does not matter how 
simple these were—which can be used in the way I 
have suggested. 

The quality that is most essential in news writing is 
simplicity. And, somehow, it is often the most difficult 
one to drill into students, whether in college or high 
school. There seems to be some queer instinctive tend- 
ency to say a thing in a roundabout way rather than in 
the briefest and most direct way. That waste of words 
is what every teacher, if his exnerience has been any- 
thing like mine, has to be fighting all the time. Nothing 
could help more in the combat than adherence to the 
best journalistic models. 

Of course everybody who has studied newspapers at 
all, either from the inside or the outside, observed that 
in news writing the loose construction is the approved 
method. That is, the emphasis is put first—first in 
the story, first in the paragraph, first in the sentence. 

Some teachers may rebel against this as being con- 
trary to the lessons taught by the great masters of lit- 
erature. But there is no great harm in it. The many 
successful passages that have been made from journal- 
ism into other branches of literature prove that. The 
way in which the journalistic method drives home other 
points—simplicity, the saving of words, the selection 
of the important “feature” in any event or series of 
events—more than compensates for the desertion of 
certain old ideas about sentence and paragraph con- 
struction. 

But even if accepted newspaper methods are not fol- 
lowed—even if the teacher scorns the structure of the 
modern newspaper story, and declines to sanction it, 
the chief reason for news writing as practice still re- 
mains. The teacher may have his class write news as 
every news expert says it should not be written; yet, 
if he has written news, he has put life into his English 
composition. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


With this issue the High ScHoot JouRNAL begins 
its fifth volume, and, as was announced in December, 
it enters also upon a new policy ; namely, that of issu- 
ing from time to time special numbers, each dealing 
primarily with one subject of the curriculum or with 
a particular phase of educational administration or 
school procedure. 

Three other special numbers have been projected for 
the current school year. These will be devoted to 
“Higher Education,” “Buildings and Equipment,” and 
“Professional Training.” They are to appear in 
March, April, and May, respectively. 


To the special committee and officials of the North 
Carolina Council of English Teachers, and to several 
members of the English staff in the University, the 
editors of the JouRNAL are indebted for the articles 
that make up the greater part of this issue. Grateful 
acknowledgement is hereby tendered them for the serv- 
ices they have so willingly performed. Our hope is 
that this number may prove to be both interesting and 
helpful to high schooi teachers generally and to teach- 
ers of English particularly. 


In our February number it is our purpose to present, 
in addition to many other things, a review of the edu- 
cational legisation enacted by the recent extraordinary 
session of the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
a statement of the main issue that precipitated the bat- 
tle royal that was waged, and an appreciation of the 
superb work by Superintendent Brooks and Governor 
Morrison in leading to victory the forces that stood 
for the educational progress of North Carolina. 


Do you know of a friend to whom you would like 
to have us send a sample copy of THe Hicu Scnoon 
JournaL? We shall be glad to send a sample copy if 
you request it. Drop us a card giving name and ad- 
dress of anyone you think might be interested in re- 
ceiving a copy. 


The Two-Fold Purpose 


N the earlier years, the high school course in English 
ought to minister to the child’s craving for adven- 
ture. Reading is a magic glass, such as the enchanter 
Merlin used in order to see things far distant or to look 
into the dim past or the visionary future. It is a means 
by which we may live more lives than one. It multi- 


. plies experience, so that in an instant, as on a magic 


carpet, he who gives himself to the enchantment is 
transported through many leagues, to meet heroes of 
far-off days, to sail the seas with Ulysses or to joust 
with Arthur’s knights, or to hear the ivory born of 
Roland. This delight, natural to the child, may be- 
come such a part of his being that when he is old he 
will not depart from it. Young or old, the true lover 
of books knows the joy of breathlessly following ad- 
venture on sea or land until consciousness of the room 
in which he is sitting, of people by whom he is sur- 
rounded, and of all the circumstance of daily life, is 
lost in utter abandonment to the magic that lies in 
books. 

To feed this impulse, to guide it, to surround reading 
with an atmosphere of joy, is thus the first duty of the 
wise teacher. Only he who knows many books, and 
loves them, can be of service here. And only he who 
has preserved the heart of a child can guide surely. 
Exeept one become as a little child the magic word will 
remain unspoken. “Lessons,” “recitations,” the creak- 
ing machinery of school, will not avail. 

But there is another and higher service. Books are 
not ministers of delight alone ; they are means by which 
I bring my mind into contact with the mind of the 
race. We are accustomed to say that the province of 
school and college is to fit the soul for life. Having 
said this, we too often content ourselves with the faith 
that some studies will store the mind of the pupil with 
useful information, others will give him what we call 
mental discipline, and still others will give him a trade 
or a profession. But such a view is wholly mechanical. 
Studies become patent medicines, guaranteed to cure 
all ills. Emerson laid down a sounder basis, in his 
view that through contact with the mind of the past, 
with nature, and with action, the student is to find 
self-realization. Translated into the curriculum, these 
three elements become literature and history, the means 
of contact with the mind of the past ; science, the means 
of contact with the world of nature; and certain stud- 
ies, combined with a proper attitude towards the other 
two fields, that bring the pupil into contact with the 
world today. 

It follows that the study of literature, in schdol and 
college, is more than a means for recreation or even 
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for culture. Literature is the record of a great tradi- 
tion. It embodies, in forms of imperishable truth and 
beauty, what the human spirit has learned, through 
centuries, about life. It contributes to history, to man’s 
relations to the world of nature, and to the world of 
conduct and action. It gives reality to the institutions 
under which we live. It is the heart of the school. It 
is a bible of the human spirit, dealing with things hu- 
man and divine. To teach it, therefore, is to deal with 
the very issues of life. Names and dates, literary 
sources and relations, questions of metre and technique, 
are of no importance except as they contribute to this 
greater end. To teach Macbeth, not merely as an Eli- 
zabethan drama, but as a part of this commentary upon 
the meaning of life that the poets have left for us; to 
teach Burke’s speech on Conciliation, not merely as a 
piece of skiful argument, but as a landmark in the 
progress of the Anglo-Saxon conception of an ordered 
freedom; to bring both these masterpieces, and others 
like them, into relation to the pupil’s own life and the 
life he is to lead as a citizen, this is to realize that the 
study of literature ministers not only to delight and 
ornament, but to ability.—E. G. 


THE COLYUMIST’S CORNER 


[The inscriber of these despairing attempts desires to offer 
his humblest and sincerest apologies to Christopher Morley, 
Don Marquis, Luke McLuke and all other Colyum Conduc- 
tors who liven up many an editorial page.] 


E ARE REMINDED, as we launch forth down 
this column, of the story about some great man— 
of course he had to be great or there wouldn’t have been 
any story—whose patient English teacher had suc- 
ceeded in having him learn “Marco Bozzaris” for the 
Friday afternoon program. When the fatal, fateful 
hour arrived, he approached the rostrum with much 
fear and trembling, because all the country-side had 
turned out to hear the “speakin’.” He started bravely 
enough : 
“At midnight in his guarded tent 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece her knee * * *” 
but that was as far as he could get. Again and again 
he started afresh, but always he ended with “Greece 
her knee.” Finally somebody in the audience called 
out, “Grease her again, Johnny, and mebbe she’ll go.” 
But though we’ve greased and greased, we can’t seem 
to get up much momentum; so we'll just have to crawl 
along like the Chapel Hill Special. 


ECHOES FROM BETTER SPEECH WEEK 
Have you heard this one? Try it! In pronouncing 
salmon, remember that it is a boy fish, not a girl fish— 
Sam, not Sal. 


There seems to be a State-wide tendency to accent 
words on the first syllable, Webster to the contrary, 
notwithstanding: idea, event cement, adult and a host 
of others are so maltreated. 


Then there are the folks who say, “It was tin min- 
utes to tin whin I wint in. You don’t believe it, do you? 


If your students mumble their words, or like the 
Irishman, talk through their teeth, give them deep 
breathing exercises and let them make the open vowel 


sounds as they exhale. Ah, A, E, O, OO. 


Enunciation is a more fundamental fault in most 
speakers than pronunciation. Strive to improve it. 
Reading sonorous poetry will help. 


But for the people who say “Aaaaaahhh” about every 
other word, there is no cure but the guillotine. 


BREAD AND BUTTER ENGLISH 

Do you make your pupils fully aware of the fact 
that aside from the artistic, the cultural side of English, 
there is a bread and butter value to it? Millions of 
people use it directly or indirectly as a means of liveli- 
Even the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker have plenty of uses for it. Armours pub- 
lish books every year advertising their products, be- 
sides writing millions of letters which create good-will, 
get sales, collect money and do a number of other 
things. They spend large sums hiring correspondents 
trained in the art of composition. 

Your own baker makes you buy his products by his 
cleverly worded advertisements. Only craftsmen of 
the first order are employed by “the bakery with a 
thousand windows” to write the advertisements that 
fairly make your mouth water. 

The salesman sells because he knows how to adopt 
his language to his hearer, knows how to put his argu- 
ments in the most convincing manner and finally knows 
what to say to compel the hesitating purchaser to buy. 

Bread and butter English may not produce great 
literature, nor write best sellers; but it does go a long 
way toward making life pleasanter and brighter. There 
is always a way of expressing a thing simply, directly, 
concisely, and, therefore, forcefully. That is what 
bread and butter English strives to do. Many, many 
times it fails; but the fault lies more frequently in 
training than in talent. And that is the point of these 
remarks. 

Whereas the high school teacher trains one writer of 
great literature, he trains ten thousand users of bread 
and butter English. And the chances are that the one 
real writer would have done just as well without his 
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practice; but the ten thousand may stand or fall by 
the things which any high school teacher can teach. 
Now we've preached enough for one while. 


Pray for papers that (with apologies to Mr. Opdyke) 
are perfectly punchuated and perfectly powergraphed. 


Four big C’s are characteristic of good composition : 
orrectness 
onciseness 
learness 
haracter. 


The boys and girls will like Shakespeare, if you 
make him and his plays come back to life. You can do 
it, too. Of course you won't have any Walter Hamp- 
dens or E. H. Sotherns in your casts, but you will 
have youthful enthusiasm, and your actors will learn 
Shakespeare as they never will in the old-fashioned 
method of merely studying the plays. Let them carry 
their books with them, and don’t burden them by mak- 
ing them learn all the plays. The point is, get them to 
act. That is the way to make the drama live. 


Short stories, novels and even narrative poetry may 
be improvised into plays which the boys and girls will 
enjoy acting. They will do the dramatizing themselves, 
if you want them to. 


A friend of ours had members of her class in Eng- 
lish, who were reading Macbeth, write the story of the 
murder of Banquo as it would appear in a_ typical 
American newspaper. Her results were gratifying. We 
pass it on. 


How would you like to see this sign, “For sale: Me- 
chanical correcting device for handling themes. Guar- 
anteed to catch all the mistakes.” We don’t believe 
one has been invented yet. If any of our dear readers 
has one, please communicate with us, and receive a 
large commision. 


Chorus of English teachers, who have just finished 
reading the “Minimum Essentials” found on another 
page of this issue, “Ain’t We Got Fun?” 


Have you tried the efficacy of the old-fashioned 


“spelling-bee” lately ? It is not only fun, but really does 
teach spelling, especially when there are variations, such 
as having all the misspelled words assigned for further 
study and use in sentence exercises. 


And now the conductor has about reached the end 
of his column and punched his last typewriter key. 
* * * We've seen physician’s oaths, and school- 
master’s oaths, but we’ve never yet seen an English 
teacher’s oath. If we were going to compose one, it 
would go—and with this we'll close—something like 
this : 

I swear by Woolley and “Brooks and Hubbard” and Long and 
Halleck and all the other savants and mentors of my art that 
I will keep this oath—to teach Good English, Pure English and 
nothing but English; to flunk all my pupils who can’t write, 
spell or punctuate, to make every one of my pupils memorize 
“To Be Or Not to Be,” “Breathes There a Man,” and “The 
Quality of Mercy;” to teach infallibly and require rigorously 
all the dates in literature, and finally to require every pupil to 
write a poem about Spring before graduation. If I should fail 
to keep this oath, may I be forced to read the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica—A. C. H. 


A REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


By RICHARD THORNTON 
North Carolina College for Women 


T IS GENERALLY RECOGNIZED that every 

good teacher of English must keep informed con- 

cerning what is being done by other English teach- 
ers throughout the country, but the facilities for ac- 
quiring this information are often lacking. In order 
that North Carolina teachers of English might be 
brought into contact with the best that is being written 
and published on the various aspects of instruction in 
English, a group of North Carolina teachers, while 
students at Columbia University last summer, conceived 
the idea of gathering together into an easily circulated 
package library such material of this nature as might 
be readily obtained in bulletins, published reports and 
public documents, and of making this available. As a 
result, a special library of this literature has been pre- 
pared for circulation among teachers of English in 
North Carolina, and this may be secured easily through 
the State Library Commission, which has agreed to 
handle it. 

This ibrary will be divided into five packages, with 
special articles classified under the following heads: 
Grammar, Literature, Composition, High School Jour- 
nalism and Dramatics. The library will include, in ad- 
dition to these valuable documents gathered from 
sources throughout the United States, suggestions by 
the committee for courses of study, parallel reading 
courses, and other matters affecting North Carolina 
Schools. 

The committee members who have thus given their 
time to this work and have achieved such splendid suc- 
cess are Miss Laura A. Tillett, Raleigh High School. 
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chairman; Miss Meta Eppler, Durham High School; 
Miss Jean Witherspoon, Fassifern School; Prof. Fred 
Morrison, Chapel Hill High School. Dr. Allan Abbott, 
of Columbia University, was of especial assistance to 
the committee, and placed his files at the disposal of the 
committee in their search for available material. 

The pamphlets and bulletins already gathered con- 
stitute an impressive library on English teaching, but 
the committee will continue to enlarge it. The material 
so far collected deals with the many problems of 
English instruction today, especially in the high school. 
High school dramatics, the teaching of English gram- 
mar, the school magazine and newspaper, courses of 
study and minimum requirements, approaches to litera- 
ture, the teaching of the drama, the novel, the short 
story and the magazine, the teaching of [English com- 
position, classroom aims and methods, and many other 
important topics are studied in these bulletins. The 
unusually valuable work already done by such organiza- 
tions as the New England Association of English 
Teachers, the Illinois Association of English Teachers, 
and the various State and city boards of education have 
made possible a great part of this collection, while some 
of the material is taken from recent books and mag- 
azines, especially the English Journal, 

Some of the many important bulletins and docu- 
ments which have been gathered together already by 
Others will be added 
from time to time and it is the desire of the committee 
that teachers send in suggestions for making the library 
more useful and more comprehensive. 


Miss Tillett’s committee follow. 


Bulletins of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English : 

Leaflet 97, March 1, 1912—The Study of Magazines, by W. 
W. Livingood, Shortridge High School, Indiana. 

Leaflet 98, April 1, 1912—Experience Day. 

Leaflet 31, March-April, 1905—Some Experiments in the 
Teaching of Composition. 

Leaflet 112, November, 
Dream Vision. 

Volume 19, No. 158, December, 1918—An Effort to Secure 
Sincerity in Composition. 

Bulletin 1917, No. 2—Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. “Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools. Report by the National Joint Committee on English 
representing the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Educational Association.” 
J. F. Hosic, Chairman of Committee. 

Volume 13, No. 1, October 1, 1920—Business English. A 
Revolution and an Experiment. (Illinois Association Teachers’ 
English Bulletin, H. G. Paul, secretary.) 

High School Series, No. 3—The Teaching of High School 
English, Second Edition, June, 1919. (Department of Public In- 
struction, New Jersey.) 

English Bulletin—Course of Study in High School English, 
September, 1920. (Maryland State Department of Education.) 


1913—Composition Teacher. A 


Course of Study for High Schools of Oregon, 1920-22. 
(Issued by State Department of Education, Salem, Ore.) 

Bulletin No. 180—New England Association of English 
Teachers, May, 1921. The Short Story, the English Leaflet. 

Bullein No. 160, February, 1919—Preparing Seniors for Pal- 
grave. (Illinois English Teachers’ Association, H. G. Paul, 
Urbana): Contemporary Literature in the High Schools, the 
Study of the Novel, November, 1913; the Study of the Drama, 
April, 1916. 


Articles concerned more especially with grammar 


are : 

On the Teaching of English Grammar in High School in 
Its Relation to Effectiveness in English Composition. Bulletin 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English, February, 1921. 

Should English Grammar Be Taught in High School? Bulle- 
tin of Association of English Teachers, Illinois, April, 1914. 

Formal Grammar in High School. 
1914. 

What Grammar Students Should Know When They Enter 
High School. Same as above, March, 1911. 

Modern English Grammar. New England Association of 
English Teachers, January, 1919, . 


Same as above, March, 


Articles concerned with High School Journalism 
are: 

School Magazine and Newspaper. Clare Ewalt, English Leaf- 
let, New England Association of English Teachers, June, 1919. 

High School Journalism—Allan Abbott. 
December, 1910. 

Articles concerned with dramatization : 

High School Dramatics—Allan Abbott. School Review, Feb_ 
ruary, 1909. 

Dramatization of Literature—Its Use and Abuse. 
Barnes, Journal of Education, January 15, 1920. 

Group Playwriting—H. H. Hedges. English Journal, January, 
1919, 

The High School Play—W. H. Nicholas. 
December, 1914. 

The Production of Plays in High School—O. B. Sperlin. 
English Journal, March, 1916. 


School Review, 


Walter 


English Journal, 


CORRELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 


The Problem of the National and the N. C. Council 
of English Teachers 


By ALONZO C. HALL 
The North Carolina College for Women 


T THE REGULAR MEETING of the N. E. 

A. in 1910 a few teachers interested primarily 

in English work met and organized a National 
Council of Teachers of English for the study and bet- 
terment of English conditions. The National Council 
has justified its birth; for through its influence most of 
the States have organized their own councils which, 
through affiliation with the National Council, have re- 
ceived a larger viewpoint toward English work as 
well as specific aid in solving English problems. With 
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the development of the National Council the English 
Journal has become established as the medium of ex- 
pression for the Council and for all interested in the 
amelioration of English teaching. The magazine is in- 
dispensable to principals, superintendents, and teachers 
of English who are looking for methods of attacking 
English problems. Thus the National Council through 
its annual meetings and through the English Journal 
has become a clearing house for the State councils; 
more than this, the North Carolina Council, for in- 
stance, not only has a voice in the discussions of the 
national meeting but also a vote in the direction of the 
national organization. 

But it is not the object of this paper to give a history 
either of our own State Council or of the National 
Council ; the object, rather, is to bring the larger signifi- 
cance of the recent meeting of the National Council to 
our own teachers of English in North Carolina. At the 
State Council’s meeting in February or March a more 
detailed report of specific suggestions and methods will 
be presented for the consideration of English teachers. 

The writer went to the Chicago meeting knowing our 
troubles, knowing them from experience in teaching 
high school and college English; he wondered if our 
conditions, very bad as they are, were peculiar to the 
South; he went with curiosity bordering on anxiety as 
to whether our English results in North Carolina were 
worse than the results in the North or West. It was 
a real relief to find that the waters are troubled every- 
where, that the problems East and West, North and 
South, are essentially the same both in kind and in de- 
gree. Some encouragement was felt in the common 
conditions ; but more important than the feeling were 
the practical inspiration of the discussions and the 
practical projects for the betterment of these conditions. 
The high schools and the colleges were equally well 
represented at the meeting and the teachers in both very 
frankly faced the problems without any aspersions or 
biting disparagements. They faced the conditions with 
mutual understanding and mutual purpose to find 
specific methods which would improve results. 

This is the attitude of the college and high school 
members of our North Carolina Council. At our last 
meeting there was no suggestion of bickering between 
high school and grammar grade, or between high 
school and college teachers. Our English troubles can- 
not longer be shifted to whomsoever we please. All of 
us are anxious to know what to do, to know what is 
expected of us; for all of us wish, whatever year or 
years we are teaching, absolutely to count on something 
definite accomplished, and we also wish just as much 
that the teacher who receives our students may abso- 
lutely count on definite attainments by us. That need, 


that desire of teachers of English for aims, runs all the 
way through the public school and the college. 

The greatest question of the Chicago meeting was 
this question of aims—of correlation of secondary 
school and college English. Only from a setting of aims 
and an attainment of them can correlation result. This 
subject of correlation will be the greatest single ques- 
tion of the coming North Carolina Conference. 

When we come to a study of aims—the only approach 
really, to correlation—we are compelled to admit that 
there are no specific, definite aims of English teaching 
through the secondary schools. Of course that means 
varying aims in college freshmen and sophomore Eng- 
lish. What is the objective of your grade or your entire 
high school English? If there is a statement of aims, 
what are the achieved aims? It is a rather severe in- 
dictment to say there is no real correlation of high 
school and college English. Every college in the coun- 
try, however, will agree that college freshmen English 
is the pursuance of work which should have been done 
in the high school. Astounding it is when you think 
of the waste of time and money in thus going over again 
work of a previous year; astounding, but such is the 
impression had from the widely representative teachers 
of English gathered in Chicago. 

The indictment against our lack of correlation is 
made with all the college entrance requirements in 
English well in mind and almost in heart. The require- 
ments are not met. But it seems to me that the indict- 
ment could be made just as well from the viewpoint 
of the business man who deplores the kind of Eng- 
lish spoken and the letters written in his office. As a 
matter of fact, could not English requirements for en- 
trance into life dominate the high school English? Are 
there any entrance requirements into citizenship? If 
there were, could they be less worthy than the present 
requirements? Colleges work for co-operation and 
correlation ; but it is not a matter of college domination, 
after all. If the grades and the high school could be 
made a more specific preparatory school for the duties 
of public and private life, would it not be a better pre- 
paratory school for college? It is indeed grievious 
enough that time and money are wasted by the State in 
doing pure high school English in the freshman year ; 
but it is more grievous still when we remember that for 
every one entering college a dozen or more are entering 
life with all their imperfections of English upon their 
heads. 

There are innumerable ramifications touching this 
question of correlation, or lack of it. Correlation of 
English with other subjects, for instance, should re- 
ceive the attention of every principal and the heads of 
departments. English is the tool of every one. (In the 
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purely English work there should be correlation 
throughout the secondary school, and greater correlation 
than now is realized in college English. A large part 
of this lack of correlation is due to an absence of any 
comprehensive supervision of the English work. Some 
of it is due to a conception of principals that English, 
being the mother language, may be taught by any one 
and that it does not require as much time of the teacher 
as other subjects. The English teacher, college and 
high school, by actual count of hours, spends more time 
on the subject than any other teacher spends on her 
respective subject. Further, and possibly the result of 
the just named misconception, most schools lay all the 
responsibility of extra interests upon the English 
teacher. All the time these extra activities are increas- 
ing ; think if you will of the literary societies to be run, 
the annual to be worked up, athletics to be supported, 
dramas to be presented, triangular debates to worry 
through (which more often than not are absolutely 
valueless for English training), magazines and news- 
papers to turn out, often with an impossible study of 
journalism and advertising. One might name other 
pupil interests if not teachers’ interests. Lack of cor- 
relation results in a going in for everything, and a 
coming out with a smattering. 

Every one of us would love to take something for 
sure in this English business; we would love to know 
that at least some program was followed. To come to 
such aims we must get together, we must develop con- 
tinuity without tedious over-lapping. Possibly English 
work should be made harder; it should command re- 
spect because of its high standards. The subject-mat- 
ter should challenge thought; the theme subjects, al- 
though social, should demand study. Figuratively 
speaking we need, in short, a “Blueback Speller.””. We 
need to achieve what the math teachers have achieved, 
namely, traditions—English traditions. 

We may establish such traditions through a study of 
aims and a statement of a program approximating these 
aims. The North Carolina Council, viewed through 
the national meeting, must face the task of bringing 
about greater correlation of English. Despite the many 
other questions, this is the greatest. The National 
Council answered it with another program—a new 
minimum essential program in which definite things 
designated to be done in the several years of English 
training. How will the English teachers of North 
Carolina, through their Council, report on the question 
at the National Council when it convenes in Chat- 
tanooga next November ? 


Now is a good time to renew your subscription to 
Tue Hicu ScHoor JOURNAL. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


HE DEPARTMENT of Classical Languages of 

Ohio University sends out occasionally to teachers 
in the state a typewritten bulletin of News and Notes. 
It contains suggestions, news of interesting events, 
and offers of assistance in solving problems and in 
answering questions, as this column has offered. The 
letter makes one wonder if teachers in our state are 
acquainted with the national monthly, The Classical 
Journal. This periodical gives each month not only 
articles bearing on teaching, but news of schools all 
over the country, and what the Latin teachers and de- 
partments and clubs are doing, with new and up-to-date 
suggestions of value in teaching. It is hardly too much 
to say that no Latin teacher can afford to do without 


it—G. A. H. 


THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 

HE PURPOSE of the investigation is to »re- 

pare a constructive program of recommenda- 
tions for improvement in the teaching of Latin and 
Greek in the secondary schools of the United States.” 
A gift of $60,000 has made possible a nation-wide ex- 
amination of the whole problem of the teaching of the 
classics in colleges and secondary schools. To accom- 
plish its purpose many detailed studies are necessary, 
and they will be conducted all over the country. School 
superintendents, principals, and teachers are requested 
to co-operate fully, when asked, as the work begins in 
North Carolina—G. A. H. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER 


(Quoted from The Classics in Education, the report 
of a committee appointed by Lioyd George, Prime 
Minister, on the “Position of the Classics in the Edu- 
cational System of the United Kingdom.”’) ° 

“The most pressing need therefore * * * isa 
better supply of competent and enthusiastic teachers. 
* * * Enthusiasm must, however, be founded on 
knowledge and tempered with discretion. Knowledge, 
to be really adequate for the purpose, must include 
knowledge of Greek as well as of Latin; it should also 
include some knowledge of ancient history and civiliza- 
tion as a whole and some power of literary apprecia- 
tion. Enthusiasm must not sacrifice a thorough ground- 
ing in the elements of the language to a premature 
appeal to the aesthetic emotions. A great scholar and 
a great schoolmaster used to say that no funicular rail- 
way could be built up Parnassus. And to knowledge 
and enthusiasm must be added some acquaintance with 
the technique of teaching and with the way in which 
young minds work.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Sone or Hucu Grass. By John G. Neihardt. With notes 
by Julius T. House, head of the Department of English at 
the State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska. New York. 
Macmillan. 1921. 


The Song of Hugh Glass is a poem, narrating the 
adventures of the trappers of the western plains dur- 
ing the period before the coming of the settlers. The 
scene of the action is along the Missouri River and its 
tributaries in the country northwest of Omaha as 
far as the Milk River. 
ing narrative is based on an episode taken from that 


The author says, “the follow- 


much neglected portion of our history, the era of the 
American Fur Trade ;” and, “The Hugh Glass episode 
is to be found in Chittenden’s ‘History of the American 
Fur Trade’ where it is quoted from its three printed 
The present narrative begins after 


sources. * * * 


that military fiasco known as the Leavenworth Cam- 
paign against the Aricaras, which took place at the 
mouth of the Grand River in what is now South Da- 
kota.” Mr. Neihardt’s purpose, as he says in his intro- 
duction, is to tell “for the young men and women of 
my country” the story of those men who “were direct 
descendants, in the epic line, of all the heroes of our 
Aryan race that have been celebrated by the poets of 
* * * They went as torchbearers in the 
van of our westering civilization.” 

As literature, The Song of Hugh Glass is not great; 
as history, the incidents composing the plot are unim- 


the past. 


portant and the characters involved, comparatively ob- 
scure; but as a textbook, the poem is good. The pub- 
lication of such a book for use in our schools shows 
a decidedly commendable desire to get away from 
“the classics” which have been for so many years a 
contributing factor to the dislike for poetry preva- 
lent in the minds of many freshmen in our colleges. 
The author of The Song of Hugh Glass has tried to 
tell an interesting story in verse, and he has succeeded. 
His heroic couplets are at times too obviously designed 
to make the reader enlarge his vocabulary, and some- 
times they are a bit forced, but on the whole they show 
a decided poetic imagination and, more to the point, 
they hold the reader’s attention. 

Mr. Neihardt has, I think, exaggerated the historical 
importance of the story he tells. His object is not, as 
he implies in the introduction, to inform the youth of 
America, but to give them a poem that they can appre- 
ciate and understand. If he needs any justification for 
his work, he has it in the fact that he has given to 
American children an interesting account of a type of 
life in which they are all interested, a type of life which 
has too often been exploited by the sentimental sen- 
sationalist. 


In the present edition, the notes by Professor House 
are designed to make the pupil read intelligently and to 
enhance his literary appreciation. 

For teachers in North Carolina, The Song of Hugh 
Glass is valuable as an example of a fresh treatment of 
new materials that appeal to the interests of the pupils 
and encourage them to enjoy rather than to fear poetry. 
The poem has no local interest here, but it and others 
of its kind should have a place in the curriculm as a 
stimulant to poetic appreciation and an introduction 
to greater poems.—W. D. MacM. 


ENGLISH PROBLEMS IN THE SOLVING, FOR THE JUNIOR AND 
Senior Hicu Scnoors. Sarah E. Simmons, M. A., head of 
the Department of English, Washington, D. C., High 
Schools (Scott, Foresman and Company. 1920). 


Composition and literature should be taught in sep- 
arate courses; one-half the time in junior high school 
should be given to composition ; by far the greater part 
of the time in composition classes should be given to 
oral expression ; letter-writing should form the major 
part of written compesition work in secondary schools ; 
the failure of the schools to teach punctuation is due 
to the inadequate drill fostered by the unfortunate fear 
of “deadening” the work; the study of punctuation be- 
gins with the teaching of grammar; there should be 
some study of the short story and of Shakespeare in 
each year of the high school course; a “middle course” 
should be pursued in the teaching of the history 
of literature. These are some of the definite convic- 
tions voiced in English Problems in the Solving, a book 
made up of summer school lectures by the author and of 
additional essays written by Miss Emily F. Sleman and 
Miss Anne McColm. 

Comment that is usually enthusiastic and always 
sympathetic (though skepticism is expressed concern- 
ing measurement scales in composition) marks the 
discussion of such topics as dramatization, socialization 
of the English class, correlation, supervised study, 
minimum essentials, student criticism of themes, and 
imitation as a means of appreciation of literature. There 
are practical hints on the teaching of spelling, the as- 
signment, letter-writing, the use of the magazine, oral 
English, the “problem of the start,’ etc. One chap- 
ter is given to the teaching of Burke, Shakespeare, and 
the Odyssey. Bibliographies are provided; and very 
free use is made of quotations from standard authorities 
as well as from recent contributors to The English 
Journal, The English Leaflet, and the Illinois Bulletin. 

The book is sane, as well as bright, although some 
teachers will doubtless notice what appears to be an 
over-enthusiastic optimism here and there about the re- 
sponse of the student to some of the new-fangled 
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“ The University of North Carolina 

ils SUMMER SCHOOL 

ry. 

ers Thirty-Fifth Session, June 20-August 3, 1922 

5a | Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 

ion Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses. 
Academie and Professional Courses of Elementary character for teachers 

who have not had previous professional training. 

inn J High Class recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational 

of | character. Lectures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Musie Festival and Dra- 

igh matic Performances. 

Graduates of Accredited High Schools and Teachers Holding State Certifi- 
cates admitted without examination. 

ep- | Able Faculty—Moderate Expenses. : 

aul Rooms may be reserved any time after February Ist upon receipt of $6.00 

‘ for room rent for six weeks. 

art | Preliminary Announcement ready February 15th. Complete Announce- 

to § ment ready April Ist. 

jor | For further information, address 

Is 

lue | N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

ear 

be- 

be 

-in § schemes for wheedling him into a better command of 

se the language and a more satisfying knowledge of the 


my literature of his people; for example, in the discussion UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
vic of minimum achievements in the history of English SUMMER QUARTER 


00k ite > > ~ 
a literature ( pp. 176 77), the double grade system of First Term, June 19-July 29 
0 marking compositions (p. 105), and the imaginative re- Second Term, July 31-September 2 
and creation of the life of a past period (p. 214). The Courses for Elementary Teachers 
attic-laboratory method of demonstrating the value of Courses for High School Teachers 
‘ Courses for College Credit 
ays magazines (p. 171) would surely be inapplicable in ; 
The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
m many communities. But this, possible over-confidence, University Year, the courses being the same in char- 
the merely serves to emphasize a great virtue of the book, acter and credit value as in the other quarters of the 
“a its forward-looking attitude. Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
dy, summer work 
and 1 he precepts and cautions w Serve G2 G Weer The Master’s Degree may be obtained in three 
vuide and stimulus to young teachers and should be Summer Quarters. 
ere distinctly helpful as well to older teachers, who may be It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
. : ae and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader 
as ; g 
; keeping too doggedly to the beaten paths.—W. vo Oe scholarship and training, and wider social contacts, 
oral and to college students desiring to complete degree 
ap- requirements. 
Attendance last Quarter, 2,429 from twenty-nine 
and At a meeting of the executive committee of the North and foreign 
ery Carolina Council of English Teachers, which met in Greens- The most beautiful and unique campus in America. 
ties boro, November 5, Miss Jeanie Gary, of the Goldsboro schools, Accommodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for 
: was appointed secretary to fill the unexpired term of Miss non-Virginia students $15 per term. ; 
lish Entertainments, Music Festival, excursions. 
ti Annie cam. Miss Beam resigned the secretaryship upon For illustrated folder and full announcement, 
om. giving up her position as teacher of English in the Greensboro write to 
yme City Schools to accpet a position in the Department of Ro- CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean, 
an mance Language of the North Carolina College for Women. University, Virginia 
re- Miss Gary is a graduate of Randolph-Macon College for 


led Women and a teacher of several years’ successful experience. 
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Use Your Spare Time 
Increase your efficiency by studying at home 


. The University of North Carolina 
Offers Eighteen Courses by Mail 


ECONOMICS ENGLISH LATIN SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


The University is particularly anxious to serve former students of the 
University and colleges who have been forced to give up study before re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence courses this year are 
adapted to the needs of such students and teachers. All courses offered 
count toward the A.B. Tell your friends about these courses. 


Write today for full information to 


BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 


Kingsley Outline Studies. 90 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold. 20 cents each. Send for 
detailed list. ‘*Of untold value to the teacher of English.’’—-Brother Leo, (Sacred Heart, Coll. San Fran- 
cisco.) 

Kingsley English Texts: with Outline Study included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes, King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of Lake, Burke’s Speech, 
Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. From 45 to 65 cents. 

Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. Iva M. Webber. Adopted by Burdett College, the largest Business 
College in New England. Includes essentials and and omits superfluous matters. Cloth $1.00. 

Outlines of Civil Government, E. J. Clark. Cloth. $1.00. An up-to-date text-book for High Schools. 

Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Paper. 15 cents. 

Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White, M. A. The essence of Grammer. Paper. 25 cents. 

Right at Hand Stories. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. A collection of short stories for dictation 
and reproduction. Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 

School Plays. 3 Vols., viz., All’s True (a Literary Play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for History Classes) ; 
A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). Paper. 25 cents each. 

History Drill Cards. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U. 8S. History. Es- 
pecially valuable in reviewing for examinations. Price per set, 50 cents. 

Outline of Argument and Debate. By Theresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 

Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, Grammar. Send for circulars. 

Graphic Latin. A graphic’ presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 

Loose Leaf Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, 8. America, U. 8. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 

Loose Leaf Community Civics, Elementary for Towns; Elementary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools. 3 
parts. 30 cents each part. 

These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 


THE MAGAZINE ‘‘EDUCATION ’ 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1921. 

‘«Edueation is appreciated every where.’’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 

‘*A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, III. 

‘“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—Pres. Fauce, Brown Univ., R. I. 

‘*The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.’’—Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sargent’s Handbook of Two popular little French books which con- 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS tain the requisite text and a very definite ! 


An Annual Survey and Review od PRIVATE method for teaching 


SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A Compendium for welll A Guide 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 


give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, ete. Everyday, Conversational French 


Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 


to advise and write you intimately abeut any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. MON PETIT TROTT. A modern French 
Consultation by Appointment. 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 classic by André Lichtenberger, edited and 


postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 
adapted for school use by Léopold Cardon. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass: A charming story creating a thoroughly 


French atmosphere. Vocabulary rich in words 
and expressions about common things of pres- 
ent-day life. 


Current Articl : A LA MAISON FRANCAISE. By Cardon 
The and Weeks. The action takes place for the 
1e sycholo o eachin as appnec oO geography, is ascina 


ing to teachers of all subjects. The Social Science teacher, the most part at the French House of one of our 
History teacher and others will find the articles in the Official > » > . Le ‘te ypear- 
Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers, a splendid ‘large universities, the same characters appear 


influence - their lives helping them to more efficient teaching of ing throughout, attending recitations, skating, 
chosen subjects while carrying a suggestion of the grea: honest 

outdoor forces of nature. Price of a full year’s subscription motormg, entertaining, traveling, ete. 
(nine months) $2. A geography teacher for a total of $1.50 will 


be enrolled as a member of the national council and as a sub- books, pro- 
scriber for one year. Join us in furthering better geography Skillfully planned exercises in both P 


teaching while providing inspiration and pleasure for all teachers. viding the best kind of drill 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY ‘ 
Official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers Silver, Burdett 6) Company 


A. J. Nystrom & Co., Publishers 
B New York Chicago 
2249 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. oston g 


A STANDARD SERIES 


One hundred and eighty titles are now included in our Pocket Classies Series. 
The convenience of these editions is manifest. The titles are uniform in binding, 
uniform in price, and uniform in careful editing and suitable annotation. Appro- 
priate introductory and biographical ma‘erial is provided in each book, carefully 
arranged to facilitate the study of the text. Compact and convenient in size 
and shape, no other single series offers so many advantages as the MACMILLAN 
POCKET SERIES OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


New volumes include: 
BRYCE ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
CHURCHILL’S THE CRISIS 
CURTIS’ PRUE AND I 
DICKENS’ OLIVER TWIST 
LONDON’S CALL OF THE WILD 
ROOSEVELT’S WRITINGS 
WISTER’S THE VIRGINIAN 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dallas San Francisco 
Chicago New York 
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Atlanta 
Boston 


Provide 
a Perfect System 
of 
Ventilation 


with 


of 
Light 


and 


of 


Construction 


The best proof of their 
practical value is in the 
universal: -satisfaction 
| they are giving in-scores 
of schools. 


Absolute Control 


Reduce the Cost 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


—— 


What is More Important Than LIGHT and FRESH AIR 
In the School Room? 


AUSTRALIZE 


YOUR NEW SCHOOL 
‘ AND 


Eliminate 
Weights 
Weight Boxes 
Wide Mullions 
Chains 
Pulleys 
Sash Sockets 
Cleaner Bolts 


Adjustable 
Screws 


Practically All 


Interior Window 


Trim 
and 


All Window 
Trouble 


Write for School Catalogue 
which gives full particulars 
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